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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
Ing map, assure... prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
elum Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
9 ory ll a oon ag T- 

lum a ium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric Fae YON a 
Acid, Salt Cake, and we are importers . . a 
und/or dealers’ in Nitate of Soda, Eo pea Alles, Clk. kes. 
Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate of iJ. Gabe Seventiih, Ga. 
Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed . Searsport, Maine 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Gost Manure, ie ombomeny 5 ta 


Fish and Blood. We mine and sell umes No. Weymouth, West meg 


all grades of Florida Pebble Phos- Cincinnati, Ohio Mass. Wilmington, N. C. 
aun Rock. Cleveland, Ohio 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S.C. Laurel, Miss. “pang Fle. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgom Ala. Port Hope, O nt., Com 
Buffalo, N.Y. East St Louis, Ill oneal, Quebec bec, Can, Savanah, 

Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Charleston, S. C. Havana, Cuba Nevotke a ilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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RIDA PEBSBL 
SPHATE ROC 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bi better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “‘high 
vitality” war-crop uction. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 


food source. Because our experience includes the; 
mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- M 
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phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
service to fertilizer manufacturers. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 











a ~ MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
AMERICAN POTASH and to grow the crops which feed our 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION = sation and our armed forces. 


122 East 48nd St New York City Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America °perating at capacity to provide 
pen f A supplies of these essential plant 
214 Welton Dat foods, and other materials needed 


542 Conway Building 00 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 
See page 27 
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Let us Quote on YOUR Requirements 


-- PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 


BONE MEALS 
DRIED BLOOD 


TANKAGES 
BONE BLACK 
SHEEP MANURE 


PIGMENT BLACK 
SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1685, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Division Sales Offices: 

Columbia, S..C. 

Columbus, Ga. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Experience shows that hygroscopic fertilizer 
materials need the protection of a watetproof 
textile bag. Nitrate of Soda, Ammonium 
nitrate, triple superphosphate and various top 
dresser mixtures containing similar materials 
are safely packed only in bags that are sift- 
proof and moisture resistant. Fulton water- 
proof paper lined bags will carry these 
products without loss all the way from manu- 
facturer to farm. They have the necessary 


extra strength to stand frequent and rough 
handling. 





Write our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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That man is a benefactor to his race who makes two biades of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
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New Fertilizer Bill Would Build 


Government Fertilizer Industry 


FTER_ meeting unfavorable criticism 

from a number of influential sources, 

Senator Hill of Alabama has withdrawn 
his fertilizer bill, introduced earlier in the 
year, and has joined with his Alabama 
colleague, Senator Bankhead, and with Rep- 
resentative Flannagan, of Virginia, to intro- 
duce a new bill patterned after the scheme 
proposed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The program outlines for a 
national fertilizer policy, calling for con- 
struction of at least three huge new fertilizer 
manufacturing plants by the Federal govern- 
ment, making of low-cost loans to farmer 
cooperatives for acquisition of the army 
ordnance nitrogen and other chemical plants, 
and erection of other fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plants—all to be coupled up with a vast 
expansion of the government’s present fer- 
tilizer demonstration work. 


The program was embodied in bills. in- 
troduced jointly in the senate (S.882) by 
the two senators and in the house (H.R. 
2922) by Mr. Flannagan, chairman of the 
house committee on agriculture. The bills 
were the product of, and carry out the rec- 
ommendations advanced by, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its meetings 
last December. ~ The sponsors said that they 
would press for early action on the meas- 
ures. The Hill bill (S. 74) introduced 
earlier this year is to be abandoned since 
its principal features are embodied in the 
new legislation. 


The estimated cost of the program is in 
the neighborhood of $52,000,000 for the 
work that the Federal government would 
undertake alone. This is broken down as 
follows:—$13,500,000 by the Department 


of the Interior for erection of two plants for 
the production of concentrated mineral ferti- 
lizers utilizing Western potash and _ phos- 
phate deposits, and $8,000,000 for survey- 
ing and_ purchase of potash reserves; 
$6,000,000 for construction by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority of the Mobile phos- 
phate fertilizer plant, and $5,000,000 for 
purchase of Florida phosphate lands, and 
$20,000,000 for demonstrating the value of 
fertilizers in farming. 

The bill starts out with a congressional 
finding that the soil resources of the nation 
have been depleted to an alarming degree 
so as to threaten the nation’s welfare and 
security in terms of maintaining equitable 
levels of farm income. It then declares it 
to be the bill’s purpose to provide for the 
most effective coordination, exploration, and 
use of the resources of the Federal govern- 
ment, in cooperation with State and local 
agencies and institutions, to restore the 
nation’s soil resources by: 

1. Encouraging and facilitating wide- 
spread adoption of those farm systems and 
agricultural practices which become feas- 
ible where farmers are provided with ade- 
quate amounts and kinds of: mineral plant 
nutrients. 

2. Participation of rural communities, 
practical farmers, and their organizations 
in the planning and administration of a 
program of farm and community tests and 
demonstrations of mineral fertilizers and 
fertilizer ingredients; and of farmer co- 
operatives in the production, marketing, 
and distyibution thereof. 

3. Immediate construction by: the govern- 
ment of additional fertilizer plant capacity 
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and establishment of the necessary means 
and measures whereby the deposits of potash 
and phosphate in all parts of the. country 
may be explored, conserved and utilized to 
best advantage. 

To carry out these purposes the bill pro- 
vides in title II for establishment of a na- 
tional test-demonstration program calling 
for the supplying of concentrated mineral 
fertilizer to a sufficient number of practical 
farms, representative of significant varia- 
tions in natural, physical, economic, type-of- 
farming, and other conditions, to afford easy 
access for neighboring farmers to observe 
and study results. During the initial stages 
test-demonstrations would be established on 
average of seventy-five farms in a county. 


This program would be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Office of Extension and the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations in the Tennessee Valley, 
where TVA would be the agency responsible. 
The fertilizer used in the demonstrations 
would be requisitioned by the Secretary from 
the fertilizer plants constructed under the 
authority of the bill and would be supplied 
without cost. State advisory committees 
made up of farmers and representatives of 
cooperatives and the private fertilizer in- 
dustry, and a national fertilizer policy 
committee would be established to aid in 
bringing. about the maximum degree of 
direct farmer participation in demonstration 
" programs. 

Title III of the bill covers the construction 
of new plants. It authorizes TVA to proceed 
with the construction of the plant at Mobile, 
for manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers and 
materials, and also authorizes TVA to con- 
struct facilities for the production or process- 
ing of by-products from the operations of 
the Mobile plant. TVA is authorized to 
purchase or lease sufficient strategically lo- 
cated phosphate lands in Florida to run the 
plant for fifty years. 

The other two fertilizer plants authorized 
to be constructed with Federal funds would 
be built by the Department of the Interior 
and strategically located to draw upon 
Western potash and phosphate deposits for 
their raw material supplies. The depart- 
ment also would have the authority to build 
facilities for production or processing of 
by-products resulting from operation of the 
two plants, and it also is authorized to buy 
or lease sufficient phosphate and potash 
lands in the Western fields to supply the 
plants for fifty years. 

The bill directs that the plants be operated 





at the fullest capacity consistent with the 
lowest possible unit costs and that not less 
than 50 per cent of the productive capacity 
shall be used ih the demonstration program. 
Products used in the demonstration program 
would be disposed of through farmer co- 
operative associations and commercial chan- 
nels, preference being given to farmer co- 
operatives. ; 

The fertilizer plants and all rights and 
title to the mineral fertilizer reserves would 
be leased for a term of fifty years to farmer 
cooperatives. The lease is to be consum- 
mated within five years from the date of 
completion of the plants. Instead of leas- 
ing the mineral resources, the cooperatives 
could, of they preferred, buy the mined 
raw material from TVA or the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


In furtherance of the purposes and policies 
of the program, title IV of the bill provides 
steps to encourage and facilitate the develop- 
ment of farmer cooperative association by 
loans through the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Notwithstanding the restrictions 
or limitations of any other laws or regu- 
lations, the bill states, loans may be made 
by FCA to farmer cooperatives to. finance 
the acquisition of mineral reserves ‘“‘and 
for the acquisition, construction and opera- 
tion of plants for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of concentrated phosphatic and 
potassic fertilizers and for the acquisition 
and operation of such war plants and facilities 
for the production and distribution of ni- 
trogenous and other chemicals as may be 
deemed advisable to round out the program.” 

Loans for the acquisition, construction, 
equipping, and refinancing of plants may be 
made in amounts up to 90 per cent of the 
appraised value of the security offered for 
terms up to fifty years at a rate of interest 
not exceeding 244 per cent. Loans for op- 
erating the plants would be not exceeding 
ten-year maturity and also at not more than 
2% per cent. 

The bill states that in the event a farmer 
cooperative is organized to engage in pro- 
duction of fertilizer, TVA or the Secretary 
of the Interior shall see to it that the plant 
is adequately supplied with phosphate, from 
either private or public sources. 

In its concluding title VI, the bill directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to hold the 
remaining phosphate and potassic minerals 
in the public domain in public trust to per- 
petuate the purposes of the bill. 

The bill would be known as the national 
fertilizer policy act of 1945. 
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Nitrogen Compounds 
in 1944 


N the earlier months of 1944 conditions 
l prevailed in the nitrogen industry sim- 

ilar to those in 1943, when. lowered 
ordnance demands and increased supply of 
anhydrous ammonia furnished increasingly 
large quantities. of ammonia and its com- 
pounds to the American farmer. According 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, nitrogen was still 
urgently needed to meet a shortage in ni- 
trogenous fertilizers in the greatly increased 
food-production programs. ‘The general com- 
placency which had slackened munitions 
production in the early part of the year was 
shattered in mid-year with the recognition 
of the need for more explosives in the com- 
ing military campaigns. A sharp reversal of 
munitions production policy followed, and 
nitrogen deliveries to the fertilizer industry 
were slashed as early as August, 1944. 


From mid-summer on, increasing mili- 
tary demands reduced nitrogen supplies for 
1944-45 crops, and at the end of the year it 
was believed that. the quantity of nitrogen 
available to agriculture would be less than 
was used in the previous year. In June 
1944, it had been anticipated that at least 
675,000 tons of nitrogen would be obtainable 
for fertilizers, or about 7 per cent more 
than the 630,000 tons used in 1943-44. In 
September estimates placed the possible sup- 
ply at only 530,000 tons but in November 
expectations had risen slightly to 576,000 
tons. The annual nitrogen capacity of the 
United States at the present time is about 
1,450,000 tons, of which 750,000 tons is of 
government plants and 700,000 tons of 
plants belonging to private owners. This 
large capacity, developed under inflated 
wartime conditions, is far in excess of normal 
peacetime demands, and the question of its 
post-war utilization is still under considera- 
tion. It appears possible that at least some 
of the excess government capacity could be 
used in the post-war period and that some 
of the balance should be kept in standby 
condition as an integral part of the military 
establishment of the nation. 


INORGANIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 


Natural Nitrates 


Domestic Nitrate Deposits. There has been 
no recent development of or output from 
any of the domestic deposits of natural 
nitrates so far as is known. Deposits of 
soluble nitrate minerals are widely distrib- 
uted*throughout the United States, but the 
known deposits are all too small and low 
grade to serve as a basis for a domestic 
nitrate industry. 

Chilean Nitrate. Large quantities of natural 
sodium nitrate and much smaller quanti- 
ties of potassium-sodium nitrate continue to 
be imported from Chile under a wartime 
subsidy whereby the United States Govern- 
ment absorbs some of the increased costs. 
The shortage of ships resulting from world- 
wide military and naval operations has been 
a bottleneck in the movement of Chilean 
nitrate to the United States. The War 
Shipping Administration has indicated that 
the shipping situation will continue to be 
uncertain. However, according to the War 
Production Board, it established in October, 
1944, an A-3 shipping priority for 850,000 
tons of 16 percent Chilean nitrate of soda for 
the year ending June 30, 1945, considerably 
more than the reported 597,000 tons brought 
in during 1943-44 fertilizer year. 


Losses of nitrate by enemy action in 
World War II during movement from Chile 
to the United States have been small. 


In the first World War Chilean nitrate 
was used largely in the manufacture of 
munitions, but in World War II the great 
bulk of the imports into the United States 
has been for the production of food and feed. 

Imported sodium nitrate is under allo- 
cation, first under Order M-62 dated Febru- 
ary 1, 1942, which was revoked December 
26, 1944, when sodium nitrate was placed 
under Schedule 80 (Nitrogen Compounds) 
of General Allocation Order M-300 of the 
War Production Board. Imports of Chilean 
nitrate have been inadequate for full agri- 
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cultural requirements. Consequently little 
has been allocated to mixed fertilizers in 
recent years. Its .use in eastern United 
States has been restricted to direct applica- 
tion to the soil as side and top dressings. 

According to the Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 205 of June 30, 1944, the 
maximum delivered price at any destination 
was $30.00 per ton in bulk; $33.00 in 100- 
pound bags; or $32.40 in 167- or 200-pound 
bags; plus the lowest carload rail freight 
rate per ton on the material to such desti- 
nation from the nitrate port which has the 
lowest carload freight rate to such desti- 
nation. 

For nitrate of soda-potash (minimum 
nitrogen content 14 per cent) the maximum 
delivered price at any destination was $38.00 
per ton in bulk; $41.00 in 100-pound bags; 
or $40.40 in 167- or 200-pound bags, plus the 
lowest carload rail freight as defined above. 

Nitrate of soda imported from Chile is 
stored in warehouses in various United 
States ports. Most of it is shipped from 
these ports to fertilizer manufacturers in 
carload lots. However, at New York City, 
N. Y., Camden, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., 
it has been customary for some fertilizer 
manufacturers to take delivery by truck. 
Maximum prices for the imported nitrate of 
soda loaded on trucks at warehouses in these 
three cities was increased 50 cents per ton, 
effective November 16, 1944, by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Retail prices of agricultural sodium nitrate 
were covered into Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 135, asamended July 26, 
1944, superceding Revised Maximum Price 
regulation No. 108 (Nitrogenous Fertilizer 
Materials) which formerly covered sales of 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials to consumers. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Compounds 


General. Ammonia and certain nitrogen 
compounds were under allocation by the 
War Production Board: General Preference 
Orders M-163, covering by-product ammonia; 
M-164, synthetic ammonia; M-62, sodium 
nitrate; and M-165, the remainder. All 
were in force throughout 1943 and up to 
December 26, 1944, when they were revoked. 
These compounds were then placed under 
General Allocation Order M-—300, Schedules 
79 (Synthetic Ammonia) and 80 (Nitrogen 
Compounds), as Appendix B materials. The 
nitrogen compounds listed under Schedule 
80 of December 26, 1944, were ammonium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, 


(fertilizer grade), calcium cyanamide, am- 
monium phosphate (fertilizer grade), ammon- 
ium nitrate mixtures, mixed nitrogen solutions, 
B liquors, urea mixtures of 42 per cent 
nitrogen (including “Uramon’’ but not in- 
cluding food grade urea). 

On February 7, 1945, Schedule 80 was 
amended so as to substitute.aqua ammonia 
(A, B, and C liquors) for B liquor. 

Ammonia and its Compounds. The prin- 
cipal uses of ammonia have been military 
and agricultural. Minor quantities are used 
in industry. The surplus of ammonia above 
military demands, which appeared in 1943, 
continued into the first part of 1944, and 
agriculture benefited, but in the latter part 
of the year increased munitions requirements 
reduced the supply to agriculture. 

Domestic capacity for the production of 
synthetic ammonia has been greatly increased 
during the war and is now apparently much 
greater than probable post-war demands. 
Current production figures are not available. 

Production of domestic by-product coke 
ammonia liquor (NHs content) in 1944 
(1944 ammonia liquor and ammonium sul- 
phate figures are preliminary) was 31,665 
tons compared with 34,106 tons in 1943. 
Sales were 29,965 tons in 1944 as against 
32,327 tons in 1943. 

Ammonium sulphate, one of the principal 
sources of nitrogen in mixed fertilizers, is 
obtained solely as a manufactured product. 
Virtually all is used for fertilizer. Except for 
small quantities of synthetic origin, the 
entire production in the United States comes 
from by-product coke operations, The by- 
product coke output increased from 761,270 
short tons in 1943 to 814,756 tons in 1944, 
whereas sales in 1944 were 776,828 tons 
compared with 774,815 tons in 1943. Stocks 
increased from 28,397 tons on January 1st to 
69,013 tons at the end of the year. 

Maximum prices of sulphate of ammonia 
which were formerly governed by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 205 are covered in the 
Revised Price Regulation No. 205 of June 30, 
1944. 

Ammonium nitrate was produced in both 
government and private plants in 1944, 
and considerable quantities were imported 
from Canada. Production figures are not 
available. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, consumption in 
the 1943-44 fertilizer season for fertilizers 
was approximately 300,000 tons. Curtail- 
ment of the supply for fertilizer purposes 
from government nitrogen plants began in 


the summer of 1944, but deliveries from the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Response ‘of Individual Plants and of 
Individual Crops 'to Phosphate Fertilizer 


By JESSE GREEN 
Chief Agronomist, Fertilizer Department, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. 


MONG men and animals there is a wide 
difference in the ability of individuals 
or groups of- individuals to live under 
The same differences 


natural :: conditions. 
are found in plants. 


In a beet field where the crop is suffering 
from severe phosphorus deficiency, there are 
always a certain number of individual beets 
that do not show the effects of starvation for 
the element phosphorus. These individuals 
may not be especially well developed, but 
they have managed to live and grow almost 
normally. 


Alfalfa plants growing on phosphorus-de- 
ficient soil show wide differences in their 
development. In the fields where most of 
the plants exhibit all the symptoms of phos- 
phorus deficiency, there are a few plants 
that have ordinary size and growth, or have 
been able to live successfully with a‘shortage 
of phosphorus. 

Among a great number of tests with phos- 
phate fertilizer on various crops, it has been 
observed ,that the response of the different 
crops varies widely. For example, oats and 
‘barley respond better than wheat, and alfalfa 
responds better than any of the grains. Sugar 
_ beets respond rapidly and beans hardly at all, 
* It may be contended that the demands of 
the crops differ, and this is part of the cause 
for varying response, but there are still other 
reasons. one occasion, a fertilizer test 
strip ran across an alfalfa field and con- 
tinued over an adjoining field of crested 
wheat grass. There was a great increase in 
the growth of the fertilized alfalfa, but not 
the slightest sign of a response on the crested 
wheat grass. Several other tests on crested 
wheat grass alone showed no response to the 
fertilizer, indicating that this plant is. well 
_ able to live off the natural food resources. 

Continued. observations show that phos- 
phate fertilizer is seldom effective on beans, 
but that crops which follow the next year on 
the . fertilized bean land often show out- 
standing results from the fertilizer applied 
, to the bean crop the year before. , 


The evidence indicates clearly that indi- 
vidual plants and species of plants have 
different abilities to obtain plant food. The 
reasons are not so apparent as the differences. 
It is a well established fact, however, that 
plants obtain a good portion of their food by 
the action-of carbon dioxide released from 
their roots on the solid minerals in the soil. 
The slight acidity of carbonic acid acts in 
local regions around the’ roots, and the 


- minerals dissolved are drawn at once into the 


plant by the movement of water. 

It would then seem reasonable that the 
amount of carbon. dioxide respired would 
determine the amount of minerals dissolved. 
A plant producing a large amount of carbon 
dioxide could live more easily off the natural 
resources in the soil than one producing 
smaller amounts of carbon dioxide. It could 
obtain its phosphorus more easily in a phos- 
phorus-deficient soil. 

A beet that has managed to live when 
most. of its neighbors have died for want of 
phosphorus is one that has the ability to 
liberate large amounts of carbon dioxide. 
This rule surely holds equally well with a 
species of plants, as beans, that are more 
able to live on poor soil than other crops. 
They respire abundant quantities of carbon 
dioxide from their roots. 

There are, of course, other factors. A bean 
plant gives off its carbon dioxide in a small 
area as compared to a beet or alfalfa plant. 
Concentration of carbon dioxide will play an 
important part in dissolving plant foods. 
The: respiration of carbon. dioxide from an 
alfalfa root is, without doubt, greater than 
that from a bean plant, but the alfalfa root 
extends through so much more territory. 
The carbon dioxide from an alfalfa root 
system is liberated in comparatively small 
quantities at any given point because of the 
great distance traversed by the roots. The 
concentration of carbon dioxide would then 
be low at any given point, and hence the 
dissolving power would be of the same order. 

As a plant increases in growth, the rate of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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National Planning Association Favors 
Fertilizer Production by Private 


Industry 


N A REPORT entitled ‘‘Fertilizers in the 
Postwar National Economy,’ the Na- 
tional Planning Association has called 

attention to the need for developing a sound 
national policy on fertilizers. The report was 
submitted to the Association by its Agricul- 
ture Committee on National Policy, made up 
of representatives of producers, farm or- 
ganizations, and the food processing industry, 
and headed by Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, 
Professor of Agricultural. Economics at the 
University of Chicago. 

“Fertilizers, because of their effectiveness 
in increasing efficient farm operations, main- 
taining soil fertility, and encouraging ‘soil 
conservation, contribute importantly to a 
stable agriculture,” states E. C. Coil, Execu- 
tive Director of the Association, in releasing 
the report. ‘‘A prosperous agriculture,” he 
continues, “‘is, in turn, important to industry 
and labor. Because of: these far-reaching 
effects on our national economy, the Agri- 
culture Committee believes it appropriate 
that the National Planning Association and 
the American public give careful considera- 
tion to procedures which might be adopted for 
increasing the effective and profitable use ot 
fertilizers.” 

The Committee’s recommendations on 
national policy call for: 

1. Production of commercial fertilizers by 
private industry, including farm cooperatives, 
provided competition is effective- in protect- 
ing the public interest. (Ten members of 
the committee have approved a footnote 
recommending that the Government enforce 
low-price policy by operation of ‘‘yardstick”’ 
fertilizer plants in case there is not sufficient 
competition to protect the public interest.) 

2. Imports of fertilizers free of duty and 
on the basis of fair international competition. 

3. Distribution of fertilizers through regular 
industry distribution channelsincluding farmer 
cooperatives. 

4, Limitation of subsidies which may be 
paid for the use of fertilizers to soil-conserv- 
ing practices. Such subsidies should be 
handled as to establish fertilizer use on an 
economic basis which will encourage con- 


tinuation of the desired practices without a 
subsidy wherever possible. 
5..Government assistance in evaluating 
potash and-phosphate resources and in con- 
ducting research. on new and ‘improved 
processes for the production of: fertilizers. 

6. Continued and increased public support 
for research and education on fertilizer use. 

7. Government. attention, and, action di- 
rected toward ways and means of insuring 
adequate markets and prices for farm prod- 
ucts. 

8. Adoption of policies to lower plant food 
costs. 

Asa basis for making its recommendations, 
the committee has studied, and presents in 
the report, extensive data on fertilizer con- 
sumption in the past, domestic resources and 
production capacity, probable postwar de- 
mand, and other factors which have a bear- 
ing on developing a national policy. 

Increased Crops from Fertilizers 

The increased yield resulting from the use 
of 12 million tons of fertilizer in 1944 ac- 
counted for about 20 per cent of our total 
crop production, the analysis reveals, Large 
and important regions of the United States 
depend on the extensive use of fertilizers for 
a successful agriculture and a healthy over- 
all economy. Among the factors influencing 
farm income and agricultural. welfare, soil 
fertility is basic. Successful crop production 
depends on having: soils well supplied with 
the nutrients and elements essential for plant 
growth. If these nutrients are deficient, 
crop yields are low, net farm income is 
usually small, and the general welfare is 
depressed. The place of fertilizers in the 
agricultural economy of the individual States 
is indicated in tables and charts of the report 
showing the proportion of the crop. value 
attributable to the use of fertilizer. 

The proper use of fertilizer also makes a 
significant contribution to agricultural wel- 
fare by its effectiveness in reducing soil 
erosion. The Agriculture Committee points 
out that fertilizers and lime may be effectively 


used for this purpose in at least two ways. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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IT MAY BE 


Production Changes 


Major changes, percentage wise. from last 
year may be as follows. Increases: winter 
wheat 12 per cent; sugar beets 20 per cent; 
tobacco 4 per cent; oats 844 per cent; rice 
134 per cent; flaxseed 3634 per cent. De- 
creases: spring wheat 134 per cent; barley 
15 per cent; corn 3 per cent; potatoes 4 per 
cent; sweet potatoes 8 per cent; sorghums 
102g per cent; dry beans 1134 per cent; dry 
peas 444 per cent; soybeans 244 per cent. 

The livestock and livestock products situa- 
tion may not be as serious as the immediate 
supply position would indicate. Milk pro- 
duction is at a record level; cattle market- 
ings are up 15 per cent and there remains a 
record 80,000,000 head on farms and ranches. 
It may be, there is a certain percentage of 
“bull” in thes® figures; as no actual count 
was taken. 


Farm Controls 


Important portions of the Byrnes report 
- dealing with agriculture and agricultural com- 
modities generally were overlooked in. press 
dispatches. The agricultural recommendations 
were prepared by J. B. Hutson, who shifted 
last fall from WFA production chief and CCC 
president to farm reconversion planner for 
Byrnes. He talked the plans over with 
government food and farm officials in advance. 
Byrnes noted that the 90 per cent of parity 
guarantee on most farm productions for two 
years after the war is ‘“‘somewhat higher than 
support prices before the war, and will 
create certain production and ‘marketing 
problems.” 

Other portions of the heading of ‘Prices 
and Production’ may be worthy of your 
attention, which read as follows: ‘‘A care- 
ful appraisal of the situation indicates that 
during the reconversion period there will be 
markets at or above the support price levels 
for the increased production of many farm 
commodities, assuming a high level of em- 
ployment in industry and a reasonable volume 
of exports. This is particularly true in. the 
case of commodities for which the demand 
was increasing before, the war. Any sur- 
pluses among these will be due to minor 
changes in demand or exceptionally favorable 
growing conditions, Such supplies:can be 


By SAMUEL L. VEITCH 


used for relief, or for school lunch program. 

“The supply for some commodities prob- 
ably will definitely exceed the demand. Sur- 
plus problems with some in this group can 
be handled through the use of marketing 
quotas, which have already been authorized. 

“This type of program is adapted to com- 
modities for which a good volume of domes- 
tic consumption and exports can be main- 
tained at support prices, and for which 
demand does not fall off greatly as prices 
advance.” 


New Legislation 


Byrnes suggested that present legislation 
may not be adequate to deal with post-war 
farm production problems. His suggestion 
of changes in the 90 per cent of parity pledge 
still is reverberating through the farm organi- 
zations. The relatively “high prices” for 
some farm commodities provided for in the 
Steagall Amendment. will cause domestic 
consumption and export demand for these 
commodities to fall off rapidly after the war, 
he said. 

Surpluses of some commodities were ac- 
cumulated before the war when support 
prices were substantially lower than have 
been authorized for the reconversion period. 

“Existing legislation does not appear to be 
adequate for dealing with such commodities,” 
Byrnes said. 


Rural Electrification 

It may be, the good friends of William 
Sanderson, Nebraska Farmers Union official, 
are showing him around Washington as a 
prospective candidate to head the Rural 
Electrification Administration. ¢ 


Victory Farm Volunteers 

The United States Crop Corps is made up 
of town and city men, and women and 
school youth who volunteer for farm work. 
The Crop Corps has two branches, one the 
Victory Farm Volunteers for boys and girls 
14 to 18 years old, and the Woman’s Land 
Army for women and girls 18 years of age 
and over. 

Recruiting for the Crop Corps is headed by 
the County agricultural agents, who also 
apportion the labor requested by the farmers. 
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Principal Articles in 
This Issue 


New FErTILIzER BILL Wout BvILD 
GOVERNMENT FERTILIZER INDUSTRY. . 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS IN 1944 

THE RESPONSE OF INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 
AND OF INDIVIDUAL Crops TO PHOs- 
PHATE FERTILIZER 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION FA- 
VORS FERTILIZER PRODUCTION BY PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRY 

It May BE 

New Fertilizer Bill in Congress—Editorial 

March Tax Tag Sales 

FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKETs: 


New York 
Charleston 


New Fertilizer Bill In Congress 


Following the proposals of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, a new national 
fertilizer policy bill was introduced in Con. 
gress April 17th by Senators Lister Hill and 
John Bankhead of Alabama and Congress- 
man John W. Flannagan of Virginia. 


In brief the bill would have the Federal 
government construct at least three huge 
fertilizer manufacturing plants for the pro- 
duction of phosphatic and potash fertilizers, 
and would make low-cost loans to farmer 
cooperatives to acquire army ordnance plants 
for producing synthetic nitrogen and to es- 
tablish plants for making mixed fertilizers. 


The authors of the bill have interpreted a 
national fertilizer policy as a program for 
projecting the government into the manu- 
facture of fertilizers and through Federal 
subsidies, establish farm cooperatives to 
manufacture and distribute mixed fertilizers, 
It is, of course, a movement toward national- 
izing the production of fertilizers as against 
private enterprise in this indu&try. It is per- 
haps the most flagrant proposal to venture 
into socialism that Congress has been called 
upon to face. 


The estimated initial cost of plants to be 
constructed by the government is $52,000,000, 
of which the Department of Interior is to 
use $13,500,000 to erect two plants to pro- 
duce western phosphates and _ potash; 
$8,000,000 for surveying and purchasing 
potash deposits; $6,000,000 for TVA to 
erect a phosphate plant at Mobile, Alabama; 
$5,000,000 to acquire Florida phosphate 
lands and $20,000,000 for use in demon- 
strating the use of the government-made 
fertilizers on farms. 


The approach of those who would project 
the government into fertilizer manufacture 
is that new, concentrated and _ effective 
materials for fertilizing crops are to be pro- 
duced and demonstrated. As a matter of 
fact, nothing new is proposed which the 
fertilizer industry is not already producing, and 
nothing is likely to be produced that the 
industry cannot manufacture as_ cheaply 
as the government can make them. 


The new measure reeks with politics 
under the guise of ‘farm demonstrations.” 
Free fertilizers, involving an expenditure of 
$20,000,000, are to be handed out to farmers, 
to ‘demonstrate’ what farmers already 
know and which have been demonstrated 
over and over again for more than 50 years 
in nearly every community in the United 
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States, by State agricultural experiment 
stations, County agricultural agents and 
by the fertilizer industry itself. The bill, 
in fact, brushes off the findings of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and proposes 
widespread demonstrations which, of course, 
cannot be made with the scientific accuracy 
of trained research workers of the experiment 
stations. 

County agents have carried on so many 
fertilizer demonstrations through the years 
that few farmers do not know or have not 
observed the value of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash as fertilizers, but, of course, if the 
government wants to give them some fer- 
tilizers to use, they will welcome it. 

The Hill-Bankhead-Flannagan bill is a 
direct assault on private enterprise with 
possible far-reaching repercussions. It is a 
test of whether this country is to proceed 
down the middle of the road it has built or 
swing to the left. 


Larger Farms Predicted for the 
Future 


As a result of changes in faym organization 
imposed by the war, Kenneth Treanor, 
Economist of the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, says there are definite trends 
toward larger farms and larger operating 
units. The increased use of labor-saving 
machinery being partially responsible, he 
declared, the use of machines is certain to 
increase when more become available. 

With 13 per cent less people on Georgia 
farms than at the outbreak of the war, Mr. 
Treanor says: ‘Despite the loss of farm 
population each year since the war began, 
and despite the fact that those who left 
farms have been the more able-bodied men 
and women, the output of farm products each 
year since 1941 has been considerably greater 
than in years immediately preceding 1941. 

“These trends,” he states, ‘have been in 
progress many years. The decline in the 
farm population began with the depression 
following World War I and has continued 
almost without a break: World War II has 
accentuated these trends but has not been 
responsible for them. 

“Postwar trends will depend upon what 
happens in industry and what happens to 
the national income. It is highly probable 
that many people who left the farm will 
return. It would seem likely, however, that 
the number returning will be considerably 
smaller than the number which left. 


“While the value of farm land has in- 
creased rapidly, the farm mortgage debt 
in Georgia in 1940 was over $79,000,000, but 
in 1943, it had been reduced to $75,000,000. 
The ratio of farm mortgage to debt has been 
reduced from 16 per cent in 1940 to 10 per 
cent in 1943, according to Mr. Treanor who 
voiced the hope that the trend would con- 
tinue so that the farmer would be in the best 
possible position to withstand any necessary 
adjustments after the war. 


Swift Sponsors Research Projects 


A $15,000 grant by Swift and Company, 
Chicago, to the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Michigan State College for use in 
a project related to improvement of cream 
and milk for manufacturing purposes and 
one of $86,200 from the American Dairy 
Association for 10-year studies of the effect 
of soils and fertilizers on feed, the effect of 
feed on animals, and the nutritional quality 
of milk as a result, were accepted by the 
State Board of Agriculture, governing body 
of the college. . 


Lower Bushel Cost with Higher 
Yield 


“Experiment station tests show that it costs 
more’ per bushel to produce a 20 bushel crop 
of corn than it does to produce a 40 bushel 
crop,” says County Agent B. E. Grant of 
Bertie County, North Carolina, who has 
begun a campaign to double the yield of 
corn per acre in that section in the next 
few years. 

Many other counties throughout North 
Carolina are conducting special corn contests 
this season because growers realize that 
higher yields of corn per acre give one of the 


~ best methods of supporting the state’s rapidly 


expanding livestock industry. 

‘“‘When we consider the fact that the better 
farmers make from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, 
we see that there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in the crop that covers about one- 
third of the cultivated acreage of the state,” 
Grant says. ‘We need a greater use of soil 


building crops and fertilizer, coupled with 
improved practices in growing the crop.” 
Here are some suggestions which the ex- 
tension agent has made to his cooperating 
growers. 
crops. 


Improve the soil with leguminous 
Do not plant corn on poorly drained 
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soil because soybeans and lespedeza will make 
more feed on such land. 

Use from 300 to 500 pounds of complete 
fertilizer in the drill. Top-dress with the 
equivalent of 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
or more, and 100 pounds of muriate of potash. 
Use an adapted hybrid or a good local variety. 


March Tax Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tag sales in March in the 17 
reporting States exceeded sales in March, 
1944 by more than a hundred thousand 
tons. The rise over last year was widespread 
through the South, with 10 of the 12 States 
reporting increases. A small decline took 
place in the Midwest. 


Total sales in the first three months of 
the year were 4 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding period of last year and 2 per 
cent larger than two years ago. Declines 
were registered in only three Southern States — 
and one Midwestern State. 

Sales in the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year, July through March, were 3 per 
cent larger than last year and 20 per cent 
larger than two years ago. An increase of 
more than 50. per cent has taken place in the 
last two years in the Midwest. 

As in each of the last six years, the fer. 
tilizer industry is again increasing its output 
this year to help the American farmers pro- 
duce the large quantities of foodstuffs needed. 
Fertilizer helps to produce the food that is a 
weapon of war. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 


March 
1944 
Tons 


74,463 
260,970 
171,675 
261,341 


1945 
Tons 


101,009 
292,216 
196,930 
292,404 
73,290 
164,000 
76,250 
52,875 
21,550 
25,275 
35,745 
3,600 112 
1,335,144 1,225,699 


Tons 


January-March 
1945 1944 
Tons Tons 


248,065 216,862 
822,138 
505,978 
679,109 
274,582 
471,000 
218,167 
119,250 


1943 
Tons 


215,235 


1943 % of 


1944 


114 
108 
104 
101 
103 
101 


2,721 
1,272,112 


34,556 
16,850 
29,052 39,173 
24,628 13,243 
710 2,685 
105,796 106,976 


1,440,940 1,332,675 


33,275 
18,600 


34,450 
12,542 
31,963 
8,222 
696 
87,873 


1,359,985 


117,612 
75,925 
117,445 
72,137 
12,915 
396,034 


4,004,146 


362,374 
3,867,919 


Kansas 
Total Midwest... .. 


Grand Total 3,908,071 





*Revised by eliminating the tonnage of raw phosphate rock and liming materials for earlier periods. 
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NEW YORK 


No Surplus Supplies of Any Material Overhanging Fertilizer Materials Market. Labor Short- 
and Transportation Problems Handicap Production of Both Materials and Mixed 


Goods. 


Potash Seems To Be in the Best Position Among Fertilizer Materials. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertiliser” 


New York, April 19, 1945. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

There was no change in the sulphate of 
ammonia situation. Fertilizer manufactur- 
ers are. taking all that can be produced and 
shipped. The early spring found some mix- 
ers with inadequate stocks on hand and 
there was a consequent heavy call for ma- 
terials. 


Nitrate of Soda 
This material is .moving steadily into 
consuming channels but is meeting some 
transportation difficulties. Many consumers 
had the foresight to lay in their supplies 
early and these are reaping the reward of 
their astuteness. 


Organic Ammoniates 
With the feed market taking all available 
supplies at ceiling prices, little tonnage of 
organic materials is going into fertilizers 
this spring. Buyers are taking all offerings 
just as soon as they come on the market. 


" Superphosphate 
The superphosphate situation fails to show 
any improvement. In fact, figures for Febru- 
ary show smaller production than during 
the same month: last’ year.. Shipments are 
exceeding production, . particularly in the 
concentrated material. 


Phosphate Rock 
Shipments continue at high levels in spite 
of transportation difficulties. Superphos- 
phate producers. are taking all they can 
process with the present short labor: supply. 
April should show high figures on rock pro- 
duction and sales. 


Potash 
It is estimated that potash producers 
could have used half .again.as. many. box 


cars in shipping current tonnage as the rail- 
roads have been able to supply. Production 
is about on the level with shipments and no 
excess material is accumulating at producing 
plants. 


CHARLESTON 
Fertilizer Manufacturers Behind in Shipments 
of Mixed Goods. All Materials Scarce, Par- 
‘ticularly Organics. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, April 16, 1945. 


Fertilizer manufacturers apparently are 
two to three weeks behind in the movement 
of mixed fertilizers in the Southeast. 

Organics,—These continue practically un- 
obtainable at present. Even peanut hull 
bran is scarce. 

Dried Blood.—A nominal. market on. this 
continues at selling price $5:53 per unit of 
ammonia ($6.72 per unit N), f. 0. b: Chicago, 
but the demand is ahead of the production. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The WPB has 
notified manufacturers that there is an addi- 
tional supply of sulphate of:ammonia which 
they can use in fertilizers but has left it to 
the fertilizer manufacturers ‘to: find a pro- 
ducer who has any material. . 

Superphosphate—The production of ordi- 
nary 18 per cent superphosphate in February 
is reported to have been 35,000 tons less 
than February, 1944. 


CHICAGO 


Practically No Offerings of Fertilizer Organics. 
Feed Materials Market Strong at Ceiling 
Prices. 3 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


Cuicaco, April 16, 1945. 
The organic market remains at a stand- 


still'as far as any offerings are concerned. 
Demand continues, particularly for nearby 
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American Farms, Fertilizer, War 
Bonds and Raymond Muiti-Wall 
Paper Shipping Sacks 





A combination that is speeding Victory on 

every frontline and home front. On American 

farms, farmers are fighting day and night 

against lack of equipment ...lack of help... 

fighting for more and more production. Ferti- . we 4 
lizer producers are keeping these farmers r cle ba ' 
supplied with fertilizer... and Raymond . 
Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks are solving 

the all-important problem of packing and ~S 
shipping requirements. :' 
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Your Bonds are buying planes, ships, guns, 
and ammunition ... they are the one sure 
way to hasten Victory, hasten the day that 
means home to more than 2,000,000 farm 
boys who are in the armed forces. 


BUY AND KEEP BUYING EXTRA 
WAR BONDS! 


SUPPORT THE RED CROSS! 
GIVE YOUR BLOOD! 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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shipment, but such demand remains un- 
satisfied. _ 

Feeds continue strong at ceiling. price. 
Materials are in well cleaned up position. 

Ceilings are firmly entrenched: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, 
$3.85 to. $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) 
and 10 cents; standard grades crushed. feed- 
ing tanlkage, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 
per unit N); blood, $5.53 ($6:72 per unit N); 
dry rendered tankage, $1.25 per unit of 
protein, f. 0. b, producing points. _ 


Rice and Fertilized Pasture 
Rotation 


Agronomists of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity have reported on a three-year test of 
rotating improved pastures with rice and the 
effect of the practice on rice and beef cattle 
production. The net profit from: increased 
beef and rice production derived through 
pasture improvement and rotation was over 
$41 per acre. 

Results from grazing the experimental 
pastures. showed that the improved pastures 
provided good to excellent grazing for 230 to 
250 days annually. Pastures seeded and 
mowed produced 25 to 145 pounds of beef 
per acre and those mowed, seeded and fer- 
tilized,; or fertilized-and limed, produced 220 
to 295 pounds of beef per'acre. ' Pastures not 
seeded or fertilized produced only 15 to 95 
pounds of beef per acre during the eight- 
months grazing period. 

Pastures grazed for two years were turned 
under and the land disked and planted to 
rice. Rice obtained from the unfertilized 
and unlimed. plots produced 15.2 barrels of 
rice per acre, while rice planted after im- 
proved pastures had been seeded, fertilized 
and limed, produced 21.6 barrels fer acre. 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor $3 





Southern Agricultural Readjust- 
ments 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


While cotton and tobacco will continue 
tobe the leading cash crops of the South, 
the average cotton farmer will find hard 
going if he has nothing other than cotton 
to sell. : 

The fact that cotton is not subject to 
spoilage is both an advantage and disadvan- 
tage. It is a disadvantage when surplus 
crops accumulate far in excess of annual con- 
sumption, and that is just what the cotton 
farmer is now confronting. 

If this country were the only producer of 
cotton, the surplus would impose no great 
threat, but last year foreign countries pro- 
duced more cotton than the United States. 
India produced 414 million bales. Russia 
and China, in spite of their wars, managed 
to grow 2)4 million bales. Egypt grew nearly 
a million bales, Mexico one-half million 
bales, Argentina another half-million and 
Peru one-quarter million. Then there were 
smaller crops in British East Africa, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, the Belgian Congo and 
Burma. 

Not only is there increasing world compe- 
tition in cotton growing, but there are rayon 
and nylon, very popular fabrics, that cotton 
has to face. 

All of which indicate that southern farmers 
will have to employ every means at hand 
for efficient production to stay in the cotton 
game. It means more per acre on fewer 
acres, the growing of the higher yielding 
varieties, cultivation with labor-saving ma- 
chinery and liberal applications of fertilizer 
to get low cost per unit of production. 

Southern cotton farmers know what they 
are facing. Many are already - readjusting 
their farming programs. Not by giving up 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
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cotton, but by reinforcing the farm with 
other activities, chief.of which are livestock, 
truck crops and horticultural products. 

Southern fafmers are not single-crop 
devotees as often, portrayed. A greater 
variety of crops is grown in the South than in 
any other section of the country. Most 
farmers are growing livestock, truck crops 
and fruits along with cotton. Whatever 
readjustment is necessary will, as a rule, be 
merely greater emphasis upon existing farm 
activity. 

In adjusting to more cattle, hogs, sheep or 
other livestock, it follows that more feed 
crops will be grown. The fact that pasture 
can be extended to 8 to 10 months of the 
year, that cover crops can be grazed in the 
winter, that leguminous crops yield large 
tonnage, and the important fact that cotton- 
seed meal and peanut meal are at hand for 
protein feed—all provide great advantages 
for growing livestock in the South. 

The chief bottleneck in livestock produc- 
tion in the South is poor pasturage, poor 
only because the poorest land has been used 
for pasture. Abundant evidence has been 
developed that pastures can be converted 
into good pastures with fertilizers and lime. 
Clovers, lespedeza and grasses native to the 
South readily respond. to fertilization and 
yield abundantly 8 or 9 months in the year. 

In the adjustment of field crops to meet 
changed conditions, stress is being given to 
peanuts and sweet potatoes. War demands 
have greatly increased the need for peanuts, 
not only for the nut itself, but for its oil and 
its peanut butter. To stimulate production, 
the government has established an attractive 
supporting price. How long this incentive 
to grow peanuts will continue, is uncertain, 
but peanut growers during the pre-war 
period, found that when the commercial 
market was not satisfactory, they could let 
the hogs harvest the nuts profitably. This, 
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American Limestone Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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of course, is still possible, but it is quite 
likely that the peanut and its products will 
hold to much of the popularity they won 
during the war. 

The sweet potato is likely to win a much 
larger place in the farm programs of the 
South because of its new uses and improved 
marketing facilities. It is not only in in- 
creasing demand as human food and feed for 
livestock, but it is finding use as a source of 
starch and industrial alcohol. Besides it ‘is 
a heavy-yielding crop, responding readily 
to fertilization and requiring less hand work 
than cotton. 

The fact that the South grows fruits and 
vegetables for early markets at fancy prices, 
is an advantage to which farmers will give 
careful consideration in their readjustments 
of farm operations. It is expeeted that the 
possibilities of growing fruits and vegetables 
in the South will become greater with the 
aid of ‘modern refrigeration and enlarged 
canning facilities in the South. 

What is the significance of these contem- 
plated changes to the fertilizer manufacturer? 
Cotton has been the greatest of all. crops as 
a consumer of fertilizers. Will it require 
less fertilizer when fewer acres of it are grown? 

It is possible that less fertilizer will be 
used for growing cotton, but it is certain that 
more fertilizers per acre will have to be ap- 
plied to help get the high yields needed to 
meet world competition. 

Whatever fertilizers may be lost by de- 
creased cotton production will be more 
than made up by other crops substituted 
for cotton, and by the necessity of fertilizing, 
including pastures and forage crops to make 
the livestock industry in the South succeed. 

In a word, whatever helps the producers of 
plant food. The need of crops for plant food 
to replace in the soil that which they have 
consumed will continue and must be supplied 
if the farmer is to win his greatest success. 


“It’s a Dolomite” 














HIGRADE 
(MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 
22/26%.k20 


The men who tilled this soil genera- 
tions ago were all expert farmers. But 
they would be surprised to see the 
above-average crop yields these same 
fields produce every season. The farm- 
ers of today combine the practical 
methods which their grandfathers de- 
veloped with new and proved methods 
to increase crop yields. 

The demands of a country at war 
have made it necessary for farmers to 


produce more food than was ever 
thought: possible. An important aid in 
accomplishing this job is through the 
use of your fertilizers—most of them 
compounded with potash, the vital 
soil nutrient which provides increased 
soil fertility-and gréater resistance to 
disease and drought. 

Sunshine State Potash is playing an 
important part in helping the farmers 
produce the'crops that hasten victory. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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Pasture Treatment Increases Milk 
Sales 


Four years ago, a small pasture belonging 
to A. B. Young of Titus County, Texas, 
would support only one cow for every three 
acres. Now every acre is carrying three 
cows, which is convincing testimonial to the 
treatment it has been given. 

J. W. McCown, Titus County agricultural 
agent, tells this success story: At the sug- 
gestion of the Soil Conservation Service, 
nearly 10 acres previously planted to crops 
were turned into a pasture by Mr. Young. 
It was fenced and sodded to Bermuda grass. 
But the land was low in fertility, so in two 
years’ time the Bermuda had not made much 
progress. 

In the spring of 1943 this pasture was 
treated with 100 pounds of P,O;, which is the 
equivalent of 500 pounds of 20 per cent 
superphosphate. The 10 acres also was seeded 
to Korean lespedeza that spring, and the 
following fall Mr. Young planted hop clover. 

That’s when the big change came about. 
Before the area was treated, Mr. Young’s 
milk sales were about 900 pounds of whole 
milk every 15 days, and now he’s selling 
2,000 pounds in the same period. He esti- 
mates this 10 acres during 1944 furnished 335 
grazing days per acre. That compares most 
favorably with 107 grazing days per acre on 
another pasture of Mr. Young’s that’s been 
sodded to Bermuda grass for several years. 

—Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 


Potato Fertilizer Tests 


Blackening of Potatoes Discussed by English 
Scientist 

Scientists at the Long Ashton Research 
Station, Bristol, England, commenting on 
blackening of potatoes, say, ‘In wartime 
when so much importance is attached to 
the potato as a food, the question of quality 
is of great importance and in this connection 
the trouble of blackening calls for special 
attention. The cause of blackening has been 
attributed to the formation of ferric iron, 
probably the black oxide. The precursor of 
the black pigment is regarded as possibly 
being ferrous iron in loose combination with 
proteins which are hydrolyzed on boiling, and 
probably to the hydroxide which is subse- 
quently oxidized. In practice blackening 
has frequently been associated with potash 
deficiency in the soil and more especially 


where this deficiency exists in conjunction 
with high nitrogen status, resulting in a 
wide N-K ratio. Recent experiments at 
Long Ashton show that in addition to the 
blackening resulting from potash deficiency, 
the condition may also be brought about by 
a deficiency of phosphate and possibly of 
calcium. ‘These latter results are of par- 
ticular importance at present when large 
areas of poor acid land deficient in phos- 
phate are being broken up and planted with 
potatoes. In the sand culture experiment 
blackening was associated with the highest 
contents of iron in the tubers.” 


Maine Potato Recommendations 


Maine Extension Service Circular 197 
recommends that when potatoes follow clover 
in the rotation or when barnyard manure is 
plowed under, they should receive 1,400 
pounds of a 6~9-15 fertilizer or its equivalent 
per acre. Under other conditions 2,000 
pounds of 5-7-10 or its equivalent should 
be used. The fertilizer in all instances 
should be applied in bands on both sides of 
the seed piece and about 2 inches from it. 


Urea Substitute for Protein Feed 


Made from coal, air and water, urea con- 
tains no protein, but it supplies cattle with 
nitrogen which they can convert to protein 
for themselves. Several state Agricultural 
Experiment stations have worked for some 
time with urea as a feedstuff and have found 
that milk produced by cows fed urea has 
been maintained at a higher level than that 
produced by cows consuming other feeds. 

The fertilizer industry will, therefore, find 
that this source of nitrogen will find increas- 
ing competition with the feed trade. 
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he pays to be 





a Bemis Multiwall 
paper bag Customer 


Tuere are many reasons why it pays to 
be a Bemis Multiwall paper bag custom- 
er—excellence of product, fine printing, 
intelligent service, large and widespread 
production facilities. 


Then there are emergency situations, 
such as the shortages of the past few 
years—over which, of course, no bag 
manufacturer had any control. Through- 
out the difficult period, Bemis Multiwall 
customers did not suffer .. . they were 
supplied on the basis of past purchases, 
even in the face of labor and material 


shortages. 


That kind of emergency may never 
again exist, but the experience points 
out that, since we assume responsibility 
for taking care of our regular customers 
first, we'll maintain service to them under 
all conditions if it’s humanly possible. 


That’s why so many have found that 
it pays to be a Bemis customer. 


NORTH 
WEST <[ EAST 
SOUTH 


A major reason why we can serve our 
Multiwall customers so well is the size 
and flexibility of our production facil- 
ities. 


Bemis Multiwall Plants at 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
ST. HELENS, ORE. 


These plants not only give us large 
production, but also quick accessibility 
to all parts of the country. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boston + Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte » Chicago + Denver + Detroit « Houston » Indianapolis » Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis - Minneapolis + New Orleans - New York City « Norfolk » Oklshoma City » Omaha » St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City « Seattle + Wichita 
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Tobacco Fertilizer 
Recommendations 


E. C. Westbrook, Agronomist of Georgia 
Extension Service, recommends 800 to 1,200 
pounds of either 3-9-9 or 3-9-6 fertilizer per 
acre. Mr. Westbrook says: 

“While wartime restrictions have made it 
difficult to obtain certain materials in desired 
quantities, the Southeastern Tobacco Com- 
mittee urgently recommends that manufac- 
turers not allow organic nitrogen content to 
fall below 25 per cent of the total nitrogen. 
The Committee recommends that potash be 
derived from any source of available potash, 
provided the chlorine content of the mixed 
fertilizer does not exceed 2 per cent. Where 
the pH of the soil is above 5.6, the maximum 
may be 3 per cent. As much as 2 per cent of 
chlorine in tobacco fertilizer is beneficial and 
many Georgia soils will tolerate as high as 
3 per cent chlorine.” 


Cotton Growing Contest Helps in 
South Carolina 


Extension Circular 267, announcing the 
cotton contest in 1945, reveals that 380 
contestants completed their 5-acre demon- 
strations in'1944. : 

D. W. Watkins, Director of the*Clemson 
College Extension Service, states in the 
circular: ‘Prior to the beginning of the 
contest less than half the State’s produc- 


tion was fifteen-sixteenths of an inch or longer. _ 


During the past nineteen years much prog- 
ress has been in staple length, so that in 
1944 there was. 99.9 per cent of the production 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch or longer. 

“The la.est strains of the best improved 
varieties are used by the contestants who 
become producers of improved seed for use 
in their communities.” 


“Where permanent pastures are limed and 
fertilized, there is small growth of crab grass, 
broom sedge and weeds, and decidedly more 
grass, lespedeza and clover.” 

—North Carolina Extension Service. 


NATIONAL EFELANNING ASSOCIATION FAVORS 
FERTILIZER PRODUCTION BY PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 12) 


First, they may be used on grass or other 
cover crops to promote rapid or denser 
vegetative cover, which reduces erosion by 
binding the soil, slowing run-off and increas- 
ing the infiltration of rainfall. In the second 
place, by increasing crop yields on the less 
erodible land of a farm, they reduce the need 
for cultivating easily erodible land. This 
land can then be placed in pasture or other 
crops that control erosion. 

Fertilizer expenditures in the past have 
been closely correlated with farm income. 
The committee’s estimates of future demand 
for fertilizers, therefore, are based on assump- 
tions regarding the potential cash farm in- 
come and prices of fertilizer. 

The total farm income from the sale of 
crops in 1944 is estimated to have been 
8.85 billion dollars. The report asserts that 
‘it seems improbable that this high level of - 
income will be maintained.”” However, the 


extent of the expected decline in crop pro- 
duction and in prices cannot be predicted. 


Therefore, for the purpose of making esti- 
mates of commercial requirements of fer- 
tilizer, the Agriculture Committee has used 
three different income levels: 8, 6, and 4 
billion dollars. At the close of the war, the 
report estimates, fertilizer prices will ap- 
proach, in general, the level of 1940 (although 
nitrogen may be somewhat lower). 


Post-War Demands for Fertilizers 


On the basis of these assumptions, the 
report estimates that commercial demand 
for fertilizers after the war will be 13.2, 10,04 
and 7.4 million tons, respectively, at a cost of 
432, 325, and 218 million dollars. 

The committee estimates that in addition 
approximately 10 million tons of fertilizer 
could be used to increase the yields of crops 
such as corn, cotton, grain, hay and pastures, 
which heretofore have often been produced at 
the cost of soil depletion while fertilizers 
were used on higher acre value crops. Through 
fertilization, production of these crops could 
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Tue PROTEIN in a baby’s “formula” is but 
a few steps advanced from the nitrogen you 
putin your fertilizer. Nitrogen-fed pastures, 
for instance, are better pastures—grass that 
is high in protein value will sustain more 
cows at higher milk-producing levels. 

But nitrogen is indispensable in the man- 
ufacture of high explosives for the guns of 
war. These guns have an unbelievable ap- 
petite. Right now, they are consuming much 
of the nitrogen that normally goes into 
Du Pont Urea-Ammonia Liquors and 


*Uramon” Fertilizer Compound. 


These carriers of Urea Nitrogen offer 
many benefits to manufacturer and grower 


OU PONT 













alike. Now is the time to learn how to take 
full advantage of them—against the day 
when supplies are again ample. 

Our field service men will be glad to con- 
sult with you. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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be geared to the demand for them, increased 
yields on one part of the farm would reduce 
the need for cultivating easily erodible land; 
and the latter could then be placed in pasture 
or other crops that would control erosion. 


Resources in Materials 

American resources of the three important 
plant nutrients—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash—differ widely, the analysis re- 
veals. The development of synthetic am- 
monia or nitrogen fixation processes and 
plants gives the United States almost un- 
limited nitrogen resources. Our indicated 
reserves Of phosphate rock would last more 
than 2,000 years at our current rate of con- 
sumption, and the report recommends that 
exports to nations without adequate phos- 
phate resources be continued. American 
potash reserves, even though they have been 
developed rapidly during the past few years, 
are still less than 2 per cent of the total world 
reserves and constitute only about 100 years’ 
supply at our current rate of production. 
These limited resources should be used wisely, 
the report warns, and measures should be 
taken by industry and government to dis- 
cover and evaluate additional deposits. 

United States production capacity of the 
three essential nutrients is in excess of an- 
ticipated commercial demand even if farm 
income remains at the current high level. 
Under an 8 billion dollar farm income, the 
analysis estimates, the commercial demand 
for nitrogen would be 764,000 tons; phos- 
phoric acid, 1,318,000 tons; and potash, 
764,000 tons. 

The agriculture committeere commends that 
government synthetic ammonia plants with an 
annual capacity of 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
of nitrogen should be sold or leased to private 
industry, increasing the total private capacity 
to almost 900,000 tons of chemical nitrogen. 
Other government synthetic ammonia plants 
would be retained as a part of our military 
equipment or for future sale or lease if need 
arises. Imports of 150,000 to 250,000 tons 
are probable under conditions of high con- 
sumption, the analysis estimates, and should 
be duty free and competitive with domestic 
products of private industry. The total sup- 


AMMONIA 


SULPHATE OF / 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS, 


ply of approximately 1,100,000 tons would 
furnish the estimated demand _ for fertilizer 
nitrogen, an estimated 300,000 tons needed 
for industrial consumption, and the prewar 
level of about 50,000 tons for export. ea 

United States production capacity of super- 
phosphates in 1944 was 1,790,000 tons, ex- 
pressed in terms of phosphoric acids, which 
is considerably in excess of the anticipated 
commercial demand. However, the report 
points out the probable need for additional 
production facilities in regions of rapidly 
expanding consumption, such as the Pacific 
Coast, Intermountain, and West North Cen- 
tral regions. 

American production of potash in 1944 is 
estimated at 825,000 tons of K;,0, which 
enabled us to supply substantial quantities 
to Allied Nations. However, because of the 
limited domestic resources, the Agriculture 
Committee recommends that potash imports 
be resumed after the war—but not on a 
scale or under terms that would be destructive 
to the domestic industry, it warns. 


Ferilizer Distribution 


The committee report recommends that 
the distribution of fertilizers for other than 
research and demonstration purposes be 
handled through regular industry distribution 
channels. Subsidy payments made by AAA 
for the adoption of soil-conserving practices 
can be taken in cash or in the form of certain 
materials, including fertilizers, required to 
carry out the approved practice. In some 
cases these fertilizers have been distributed 
by AAA outside of. the regular industry 
channels. Under war conditions, this pro- 
cedure has certain advantages, the report 
admits, but under normal conditions distri- 
bution through industry channels is recom- 
mended. Distribution through industry chan- 
nels can be effected, the committee points 
out, by the use of the cash and the purchase- 
order plans which are now in effect in some 
States. 

Pointing out that the need for a clearly- 
defined fertilizer policy will become increas- 
ingly important as the war in Europe nears 
its end, E. J. Coil asserts, ‘“The committee 
realizes that the use of fertilizers is closely 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their n and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE: 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
@ 

We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
® 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 

New York Office: Sales Agents: 
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155 East 44th St. 
New York, N. ¥. 
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am BORA X_-z> 


. . . « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 
Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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See Page ° 
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related to other economic factors in our 
agricultural system, but due to restrictions 
of time and space it does not in this report 
explore fully these related problems.” 

The NPA Agriculture, Business and Labor 
Committees will consider the disposal of all 
types of government-owned plants in greater 
detail in joint studies of reconversion prob- 
lems, as well as the complex problems of 
postwar agricultural price and production, 
according to Mr. Coil. “This report is 
therefore submitted to the public in the hope 
that it will stimulate discussion which may 
‘be helpful to the NPA Standing Committees 
in their consideration of national policies,” 
he concludes. 


River Erosion Record 


The Reidsville (N. C.) Water Department 
has tested the waters. of Troublesome Creek 
from which it draws its water supply. In 
1926 a test showed that each 300,000 gallons 
of water that passed the testing station con- 
tained five tons of soil in suspension. At 
this rate it was calculated that an average 
of 200 tons of soil a day was being carried 
along by the stream. 

A recent test shows that conditions have 
changed. Only 65 tons of soil are being 
daily carried away by the stream. The 
change, according to R. P. Moore, conser- 
vationist, is due to better erosion control 
now in practice, whereby more soil is held in 
place and less reaches the stream to be borne 
away. 


THE REST ONSE OF INDIVIDUAL FLANTS AND 
OF INDIVIDUAL CROPS TO PHOSPHATE 
FERTILIZER 
(Continued from page 11) 


evolution of carbon dioxide increases pro- 
portionately. When the size and needs in- 
crease, the ability to obtain plant foods 
increases. The production of carbon dioxide 
in a plant is comparable to the exhaust of a 
locomotive. On a hard pull the exhaust of 
the locomotive forces the fires to burn harder, 
and more power is developed. In a rapidly 


growing plant more carbon dioxide is given 
off, more minerals are dissolved, and the 
plant is able to grow faster. The process is 
accumulative. 

It is, of course, recognized that all solvent 
action is not the result of carbon dioxide from 
the plant itself. There is carbon dioxide 
from decomposing organic matter, and there 
is acidity from other sources. But in a given 
field where there is extreme phosphorus de- 
ficiency, and where some plants survive and 
others die for lack of phosphorus, the dif- 
ference can only be in the ability of the indi- 
vidual plants to meet their needs. 

In considering the ability of different kinds 
of plants to obtain food, we find that on a 
very deficient field, beets and alfalfa will show 
a marked response to an application of phos- 
phate fertilizer, whereas beans will be affected 
very little, or not at all. Beans are better 
able to obtain their nutrients than most 
other crops. The difference must be in 
ability to give off carbon dioxide, the chief 
means of dissolving minerals from the soil. 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS IN 1944 
(Continued from page 10) 


Tennessee Valléy Authority plant and from 
Canada continued. Munitions requirements 
were expected to preclude cofiversion of 
ammonia to ammonium nitrate for fertilizer 
by the ordnance plants after November or 
December, leaving the Canadian plants as the 
principal source of supply during the remain- 
der of the 1944-45 fertilizer year. 

On February 1, 1944, distribution of 
ammonium nitrate being produced by the 
army ordnance plants for use in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer was placed in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
an arrangement agreed upon by the War 
Production Board and the War Food Ad- 
ministration. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in turn designated Associated 
Cooperatives, Inc., as its agent in the distri- 
bution of this material. This arrangement 
supercedes that in effect since November 1, 
1943, under which TVA acted as distributor. 
According to report, a private company acts 
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—and the money you DON'T SPEND 
helps hold living costs down 


The plain bread-and-butter fact is this: there’s about $1.50 in 
people’s pockets for every dollar’s worth of goods in the stores. 

Splurge—buy anything you don’t actually need—and you put 
the heat on everything to rise all along the line. 


Save—deny yourself something you want but can get along 
~ without—and you help yourself a little today and a lot tomorrow. 


Squeeze that budget. Squeeze a little more into your savings 
account. Squeeze a little more money into insurance. Squeeze 
yourself into buying another War Bond today...and every 
month from now on. 

Wise enough to harness your money for your own safety? 


ONLY YOU CAN DO IT. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information’ 
and contributed by this magazine in eooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
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as distributor for the Canadian product. 

The _reduction in- military needs freed 
large amounts of TVA production for com- 
mercial distribution as fertilizer and also 
presented an opportunity for use of nitrogen 
fertilizers in test-demonstrations in the pro- 
gram of TVA and land grant colleges, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the TVA for 
the year ended June 30, 1944. 

Early in 1944 the price of ammonium 
nitrate produced by ordnance plants was 
established at $50 a ton f. o. .b. plant, plus 
freight charges from the nearest plant. In 
June the Associated Cooperatives, Inc., is 
reported to have announced 8 to 4 per cent 
discounts’ from its basic price on fertilizer 
ammonium nitrate produced by TVA and 
ordnance plants for June to September de- 
liveries, Retail prices of ammonium nitrate 
are covered by Second. Revised Maximum 
Price Regulations as amended July 26, 1944. 

Higher maximum retail prices for.a new 
Canadian grade of ammonium nitrate was 
announced by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in February, 1945. In the northern 


and eastern sections of the country, where 
most of it will be used, this 33.5 per cent 
nitrogen product will cost $1.70 more per 


ton at retail than the old 32.5 per cent grade. 

Sodium Nitrate. Little information is avail- 
able regarding the current production or utili- 
zation of domestically produced synthetic. so- 
dium nitrate. According to the War Production 
Board the production in the spring of 1944 
was running at a rate of about 310,000 tons a 
year, but it is believed that the 1944 actual 
production was much in escess of that figure. 

According to the Revised Maximum Price 
Regulations No. 205, of June 30, 1944, of the 
Office of Price Administration, the maximum 
price that could be charged for domestically 
produced nitrate of soda (minimum nitrogen 
content 16 per cent) was $27.00 per ton in 
bulk; $30.05 per ton in 100-pound bags, or 
$29.35 per ton in 167- or 200-pound bags, 
f. o. b. production point, provided that if 
and when this material is stored at Atlantic 
and Gulf nitrate ports by the seller, the 
maximum delivered price at any destination 
that may be charged shall be $1.00 per ton 
higher than the above prices, plus certain 
specified freight rates. For nitrate of soda 
containing less than 16 units of nitrogen, 
the above maximum price shall be reduced 
at the rate of $2.00 per unit. 

Retail price of agricultural sodium nitrate 
is covered by the Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 135 as amended July 25, 
1944. 


Organic Materials 

Pecause of restrictions in the use of chemi- 
cal nitrogen in 1942 an increased demand for 
organic nitrogen-bearing fertilizers arose late 
in the year. To secure equitable distribution, 
the War Food Administration, on May 7, 
1943, issued Food Production Order No. 12, 
effective May 1, 1943, banning purchase of 
these materials by fertilizer manufacturers 
without prior approval of the director of 
food production. On June 7, 1943, a revised 
food production order, War Food Order No. 
12, effective June 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944, 
was issued. This order limited the quantity 
of all such materials that .could. be. used as 
fertilizer to 70 per cent of the amount (in 
terms of nitrogen) acquired and used in the 
base’ period July 1, 1941, to June 30,‘ 1942. 
Subsequently this. percentage was raised to 
80. On July 1, 1944, the War Food Adminis- 
tration revoked the broad general War Food 
Order. No. 12 and- issued in its place a re- 
stricted order, W. F. O-105, covering only 
edible. oilseed..meals or vcake. Restrictions 
are retained on edible oil.seed:meals avail- 
able for fertilizer because of- heavy require- 
ment for them for livestock feed. The new 
order also contained provisions’ governing 
the distribution for fertilizer use of edible 
type oilseed meals, but of inedible quality. 

Calcium cyanamide, CaCN, is not pro- 
duced in the United States but is manufac- 
tured at Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, by 
North American Cyanamid, Ltd., at the 
only cyanamide producing plant in the 
British Empire or in the Western Hemisphere. 
It is marketed under the trade name Cy- 
anamid. Considerable quantities are im- 
ported into the United States each year. 
Formerly used almost entirely as a fertilizer 
it has been supplanted to some extent by 
the introduction of direct methods of ammonia 
synthesis. However, its importance as a 
chemical raw material has increased. 
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Fertilizer Industry, Including 
manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 


pplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co , New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston; S..C, 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 


BROKERS : 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del 


CARS AND CARTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 111. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND. FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New. York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. \ 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
IRON SULPHATE ! 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto:., S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Ammontiating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER ¥—Elevating and Conveying 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore; Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y=—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizing Co.; Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A: J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 





NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lll, 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. : 

NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rewland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia. Pa. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Lil. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Phesphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Werks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New ¥ork City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Til. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 

PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclwver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co:, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta,Ga, ~ 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York ‘City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
McIver & Lar) Alex. M., Charleston, 8:'C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., "New York City. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New Youk City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. : 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkingon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver &'Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical .Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 3 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn 0 

a at Potash and Chemical Corp., New = 

ity 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co,, Atlanta, Ga... ..Front Cover 

Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa 

Bradley & Baker, New York City 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E, I,, Wilmington, Del. .25 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 

Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Huber Co., L. W., New York City 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 


Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 

Mente & Co.; Inc.,-New Orleans, La 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City 

Polk Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich 

Potash Co. of America, New York City.... 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Ruhn, H. D., Columbia, Tenn 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 

Schmaltz,. Jos. H., Chicago, Ill 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 

Southern Phosphate Corp.,.New York City 

Stedman’s Foundry and .Machine Works, Aurora, 
22 


Stillwell & Gladding, New York City 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


United States Potash Co., New York City 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 


COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 
Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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commen, HAYWARD BUCKETS / 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. 8 Use this Hayward Class “‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 








phate Gases. Made for “full” vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
a 


sre Te apn GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | | 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


bag Anal: of Fertiliser and Phosphate 


Materials 

Cc for both Florida Hard Rock Phospha‘ 

Pebble Export Associations. - Official Wegher Phosphate Consultant 
Sampler for National Cottonseed Products Association 

at Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed W. 7th S . 


Association. 
115 EB. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 


Stillwell & Gladding]||® Pa 
Se ay carpe BUY WAR BONDS 
ALL KINDS 


130 Cedar Street : : NEW YORK B & 
































THE ADAMS A quick, accurate, durable instrument for 
POCKET figuring fertilizer formulas. Price $1.25 


; MPANY 
FORMULA RULE 1330 WA apne oe Philadelphia, Pa. 














WILEY & ComPANY, Inc. 
Andiglieal ena Comlting... BALTIMORE, MD; 


Chemists 
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South 
La Salle 

Street 
CHICAGO 














Meet Our NEW Trade Mark! 





O.. well known Red Indian now makes his 
appearance against a background of the Americas. And the 
phrase, “The Salt of the Earth” aptly defines the products 


he stands for...products of Potash Company of America. 


There can be no finer product than PCA’s Red Muriate. No 
trade mark can be more important to the fertilizer industry 
or to the fertilizer user than PCA’s new “Salt of the Earth” 


design. That holds good now...and for coming post-war years. 


Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 


yy a 
m4 POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 

MuR\ CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 3 

GENERAL SALES OFFICE 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE...Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AGAINST YOUR PRESENT PACKAGING METHO 


























SAVING NO, 1 
Multiwall Paper Bags are 
tight and siftproof. That 
cent of your product... SAVING NO, 2—Multiwalls save materials! Th 
eliminate siftage losses’ is because materials do not readily cling to 

_ while helping to keep smooth interior surfaces of Multiwall bag 
' warehouses clean and —— bags empty clean, thus cutting retenti 
losses. B 
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SAVING NO. 2. Multiwalls prevent losses caused SAVING NO. 4—Multiwalls help conserve mé , 
by contamination. Your product flows directly to power and thus reduce labor costs. Experiment#™ 
the bag packing machine where the bags are filled have shown that one man can load and sta¢ 
and weighed automatically. Tight, strong Multi- Multiwall Paper Bags as fast as two men Ca 


walls repel dampness, dust, insects, and contami- handle comparable tonnage in heavy fabrig 
nating gases. sacks or drums. 














LTIWALLS are tough and sturdy, too. Made of 

from 2 to 6 plies of special kraft paper, they will be 
specially designed to meet specific conditions involving 
excessive dampness and rough handling. 

So, if you are not already using Multiwall Paper Bags, 
why not find out how they can save money, minutes, and 
material. Your inquiry will receive prompt and careful 
attention. Write today. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEAR 


" ST.REGIS PAPER COMPAR 
TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 
{N CANADA?___ 


St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los An 


Vancouver, British Columbia : : 
New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio” 
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